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THE SECOND NECYIA 



By Samuel E. Bassett 
University of Vermont 



Skepticism is only a transfer of belief. For a hundred years 
modern students of Homer changed their allegiance from Homer 
to Aristarchus, from poetry to science. With the beginning of 
the present century, however, there has arisen a Pyrrhonic attitude 
toward the Homeric skeptics themselves. We are giving our con- 
fidence once more to Homer the poet rather than to his ancient 
and modern critics, and our renewed loyalty is strengthened by 
every fresh proof of his genius. So Professor Scott's convincing 
argument (Classical Journal, XII, 397 ff .) that the Odyssey without 
the meeting between Odysseus and his father would have been 
incomplete has led the writer to doubt the finality of the judgment 
which has condemned the first part of the concluding book of the 
poem (co 1-204) • This is the so-called " Second Journey to Hades," 
in which the souls of the Suitors, led by Hermes, meet the shades 
of Achilles and Agamemnon. This episode shares with the Doloneia 
the widespread reputation among both ancient and modern scholars 
of being entirely out of place in the economy of the plot. Both 
passages, it is asserted, may be removed without leaving a trace. 
But the Second Necyia is in worse repute than the Doloneia: it is 
not only a later addition, it is an interpolation of an addition — 
un-Homeric to the second power. 

The objections to the language, syntax, mythology, etc., of the 
passage have been answered by Mr. A. Shewan. Our object 
in this paper is to show that the Second Necyia has a function in 
the economy of the Odyssey and that it fulfils this function admi- 
rably. 

It is not without a purpose that at the very beginning of the 
poem (a 29) Homer represents Zeus as thinking of Aegisthus, for 
by this reference to the tragedy "in a corner of Argos" the poet 
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strikes one of the keynotes of the Odyssey, a contrast between 
the fortunes of the Arceisiadae and those of the Atreidae. 
Andrew Lang (Homer and His Age, 70, cf. 71, 74, 77, 79) has 
noticed that in the Iliad Odysseus is regularly contrasted with 
Agamemnon: "The poet has thus shown [in Iliad, Book ii,] Aga- 
memnon in the colours which he wears consistently all through the 
Iliad. He has, as usual, contrasted him with Odysseus, the type 
of a wise and resolute man. This contrast the poet maintains 
without fail throughout." The same contrast is found consistently 
in the Odyssey, where it includes the families of both heroes. The 
mention by Zeus (a 40) of the vengeance of Orestes suggests to 
Athena her visit to Telemachus (cf. a 298 ff.), and the latter, when 
in Pylus, is urged by Nestor to emulate Orestes (7 i99f.). Telem- 
achus is impelled by this exhortation to ask Nestor for further 
details of the death of Agamemnon (7 248f.). These are given in 
7 254-310, and again by Menelaus in 8 512-37, and once more by 
the shade of Agamemnon to Odysseus (X 409 ff.). Athena- 
Mentor compares the (probable) return of Odysseus with the actual 
return of Agamemnon (7 232-35): "better to return after many 
sufferings than to [return without hardship and] perish on one's 
return, like Agamemnon." Finally, Odysseus tells Athena, as they 
sit by the stump of the sacred olive, that but for her warning of 
the Suitors' presence he might have perished like Agamemnon 
(v 383-84). Objection, however, is made (by Hayman) that 
although there is frequent reference to Agamemnon's fate in the 
first part of the poem, these references appear no more after 
Odysseus reaches Ithaca. But we must not forget that from this 
point onward the contrast is actually shown to the hearer, who by 
this time is thoroughly f amiliar with the main features of the story 
of Agamemnon. The latter rejoices as he sets foot on his native 
soil (8 521); Odysseus groans when first he awakens on Ithaca 
(v 198). Agamemnon is welcomed with all the outward pomp 
that is due to a conquering hero on his return (8 532, 533); Odys- 
seus approaches his own palace as a ragged old beggar. Agamem- 
non is slain at dinner, like an ox; Odysseus, insulted when he begs 
for food in his own hall, slays the Suitors with an ease that makes 
it seem like butchery (as Rothe observes). The very fact that 
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no mention of Agamemnon is made in the latter part of the poem 
makes it proper to emphasize the contrast in the conclusion. 

And this is done most effectively. Dramatist and epic poet 
alike know how to heighten the effect of a pathetic situation by a 
threefold repetition. In the Aias of Sophocles we are first told (by 
Tecmessa) of the awakening of the hero from his fit of madness. 
Then we hear his cries within his tent, and finally we see him and 
hear from his own lips the story of his sufferings. In a similar way 
in the first four books of the Odyssey we learn indirectly of the suf- 
ferings and of the character of Odysseus; in the next four books we 
see the hero suffering and recognize his resourcefulness in difficul- 
ties, and at last in Books ix-xii we hear from his own lips the 
most convincing proofs of his hardships and of his shrewdness. 
What, then, can be more appropriate or more effective than that 
after the contrast between the returns of the two heroes, Agamem- 
non and Odysseus, has first been repeatedly suggested, and then 
enacted before our eyes, we should hear from the lips of one 
of them the recognition of this contrast ? And this is heightened 
in two ways. In the first place, the ill fortune of Agamemnon is 
first set over against the glorious end of Achilles. Three possi- 
bilities were open to the commander of the Achaeans: death on the 
field of battle, death on his return, and both a return and fife. The 
first and the last, denied to him, were granted to Achilles and 
Odysseus, respectively. The greatest hero of the war-loving 
Greeks met the warrior's death on the field of battle; he was paid 
greater funeral honors than any Greek that ever lived, and he had 
the comfort of knowing after death that his only son survived and 
had acquitted himself worthily of his father. Odysseus tells the 
shade of Achilles (X 510-37) that Neoptolemus excelled both in the 
council and in the fight, and that he left for home after the war 
was over, with not a single wound. Agamemnon, on the contrary, 
could not even see Orestes on his return (X 452), nor could he learn 
from the lips of Odysseus (as Achilles did) that his son was still alive 
(X 463^). The tale of the funeral of Achilles, so dramatically told 
in w 35-94 that the narrative would almost be justified of itself, is 
thus given a logical part in the poem by the contrast already sug- 
gested (in the eleventh book) with the fate of Agamemnon. This 
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prepares the way for the still more striking contrast between Aga- 
memnon and Odysseus. The former, for whom Homer has little 
admiration — possibly because an overlord is not usually popular — 
is the bungler of the Iliad (so Lang). He likewise "muddles" his 
return. He brings openly a charming captive, and he fails to take 
the precautions which would have suggested themselves to a 
shrewder man. He had cause to suspect the loyalty of his wife. 
The daughters of Tyndareus were not noted for their chastity, 
and Agamemnon had reckoned with the possibility that Clytem- 
nestra might prove unfaithful, for he had left a bard (7 267L) to 
watch her conduct and keep her from yielding to temptation. He 
should also have been on his guard against Aegisthus, for his kins- 
man's family and his own had been on bad terms. Yet, in spite 
of all this, he acts consistently with the obtuseness which he has 
shown in the Iliad, and walks stupidly into the ambush, making 
no inquiries for the bard or for his son, and failing to use effectively 
the large force of hardened warriors which he had brought back 
with him. Here is indeed poetic justice. With this not unnatural 
outcome of crass ineptitude compare the fortunes of Odysseus, 
the intellectual hero of the Achaeans and the one Homeric charac- 
ter who may be said to typify best the real genius of the Greeks. 
Odysseus not only comes safely out of the war, but he finally 
escapes the perils of the return and of his arrival, and this he does 
largely through his cleverness. How could the fame of Odysseus 
and the happy issue of his struggles be thrown into higher relief 
than by this scene of the Second Necyia, and by the words of 
Agamemnon (03 iQ2),6X/3ie Aaeprao ireu, wo\vjj.rixa-v' 'OSvaatu — truly 
blessed, not only because he had not met the warrior's death, but 
because he had escaped "most woeful death" (co 34) on his return ? 
But the poet gives another reason for the far greater glory of 
Odysseus, and this is the second reason for believing that the episode 
belongs in the poem. For Agamemnon adds as the ground for 
calling him SX/3ios, fi 8' &pa avv iteyahri Aperjj hcr^cus Hkoitw (w 193) : "A 
wife richly dowered with wisdom did'st thou win." Both Agamem- 
non and Odysseus were true to their characters in choosing a mate. 
Clytemnestra in Homer is merely weak (7 266, "She had a good 
heart"), like her lord in the Iliad; Penelope is worthy to be the 
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spouse of the crafty Odysseus, and she uses her cunning in her 
lord's interest, not against his life. The contrast between the two 
queens has been noted before (X 444 ff.), and it is the climax and 
end of our episode. 

Few heroines have been depicted more sympathetically or more 
vividly than Penelope. The epithets used with her name, irep'uppwv, 
ex&frpow, indicate but one side of her character (as Telemachus is 
most often described as ireirvvfiAvos, and Odysseus as iroKvfirJTis or 
iroXi/|Ui7xa»'e). She is far more than the feminine counterpart of 
Odysseus. Epic convention gallantly makes us forget that she 
is approaching middle age, for the youthful suitors are enamored 
of her beauty (a 365 f . , a 2 1 2f .) . The fountain of her grief for Odys- 
seus is as fresh after twenty years as on the day he sailed for Ilios. 
Above all, her loneliness and isolation are repeatedly brought to 
our attention. Her son does not take her into his confidence, but 
consults Eurycleia in his need. He seems to have grown up some- 
what aloof from her, as the curtness of his words to her indicates 
(a 346 ff., p 46 ff .). Eurycleia, like many another old nurse who has 
been in the family for years when the only son marries, still treats 
her almost as if she were a young and inexperienced bride, who 
can be ignored on occasion and to whom an old servant can give 
advice amounting almost to a command (8 750 ff.). The maid- 
servants are treacherous, Laertes comes no more to help her, and 
she is not allowed to send to him for aid in a crisis like that arising 
from the ambush of the Suitors. Even Mentor, who has been 
made guardian of the estate under Laertes, received no instruc- 
tions to watch over Penelope. This loneliness of the queen is 
needed for the development of the plot, and it both heightens the 
effect of the recognition scene in Book xxiii and increases our 
sympathy for the queen and our admiration of her stanchness. 
It also makes natural the last glimpse which we have of her. She 
is once more alone with her servants in the palace, with danger 
threatening Odysseus and Telemachus, and she can do nothing but 
wait in anxious suspense — like many a wife and mother today — 
while husband and son face peril of death. One cannot help won- 
dering if the Homeric audience might not have queried whether this 
was to be the reward of twenty years of fidelity — for we must 
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remember that neither husband nor son nor even the old nurse gives 
her any commendation. In the supreme test of wifely loyalty, when 
she is face to face with one whom son and nurse and her own heart, 
too, tell her is Odysseus, but who may be an impostor, all have 
nothing but censure for her. Shall the poet thus take leave of her ? 
It is not in this way that he bids farewell to the three princes of 
Ithaca; they rejoice in their reunion and in their ability to fight a 
successful battle against odds (o> 506-28). The Odyssey ends in a 
burst of glory for the Arceisiadae. Penelope, too, must have her due 
meed of praise. Odysseus has given her none, nor has Telemachus, 
nor Laertes, nor even Eurycleia. Therefore the poet makes Aga- 
memnon, the victim of an unfaithful wife, give to our heroine, wait- 
ing in anxiety in the palace, the highest reward that is possible. The 
fame of Odysseus is spread abroad in Greece "from Hellas to the 
remotest corner of Argos" and strikes the skies; Telemachus was 
sent to Sparta and to sandy Pylus to gain a goodly fame among 
men. But for the faithful wife is reserved the highest praise of 
all: her virtues have made her husband blessed (<a 192), and her 
fame shall be undying: 

u> 196ft., t<3 01 kAcos ov jtot oAeiTiu 

rjs dpcrijs, rev$ewn 8' iwi.x$ovtounv doiSijv 
a6a.va.T01 \apUaaav i\(<f>povt IlijveXoirag. 

"The glory of her virtues shall never pass away, for the immortals 
shall make for earth-dwellers a pleasing song to prudent Penelope." 
The Second Necyia cannot be omitted from the Odyssey without 
leaving two loose threads of the narrative — the contrast between 
Agamemnon and Odysseus and the reward of Penelope. After 
all, the only serious objection to the episode is that it comes after 
the climax. But this objection is based on a modern and not an 
ancient ground of criticism. 



